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EVENTS OF THE DAY 

IN CHARGE OP 

GARNET ISABEL PELTON 
Denver, Colorado 

The Balkan Campaign. The Balkan States, Serbia, Bulgaria, 
Roumania, Greece, Montenegro, and Albania, with the bit of Mace- 
donia left to Turkey, are heaped together in a mountainous peninsular 
that almost touches Asia Minor at Constantinople. This aggregation 
of seven nations, almost a dozen different races, and as many languages, 
and half as many religions, has seethed with war and history since the 
days of ancient Greece. As a gateway to Asia it has been a bone of 
contention to all the nations of Europe. Here in Serbia the great war 
began. Serbia, Montenegro, and Albania were overrun by the Cen- 
tral Powers, with the help of Bulgaria, about a year ago. Greece, 
though neutral, has recently been attacked by Bulgaria, and for some 
time has allowed the Allies to dictate certain policies and to concen- 
trate their forces on Greek soil at Salonica, the Thessalonica of the 
New Testament. Here are now gathered from the Allied nations: the 
British and French troops who arrived too late to save Serbia, other 
British from the unsuccessful Dardanelles expedition, the remnant of 
the Serbian army, contingents from Montenegro and Albania, Russians, 
and Italians. The latter, arrayed for the first time on this new front 
against the Germans, on August 27 formally declared war on Ger- 
many. On the same day Roumania joined the Allies, offering half a 
million men at a most critical time and place. This new Balkan front, 
with Roumania's help, almost completes the "iron ring" of fighting 
around Austria, threatens to dismember Bulgaria, reconquer Serbia, 
capture Constantinople, and cut Turkey off from the Central Powers 
thus shattering Germany's dream of mastery of the Balkans and power 
in the Near East. 

How the President is Elected. On November 7, the next presi- 
dent will be elected. How is it done? In June, the presidential cam- 
paign opened with a series of great conventions, one for each of the 
half dozen political parties. Each laid down its platform (its temporary 
political creed), chose a candidate, and started the machinery for a 
vigorous struggle. These conventions are not a matter of law, but 
have evolved with the growth of parties. 

The Constitution directs that each state shall choose as many presi- 
dential electors as it has representatives in both Houses of Congress. 
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Each state has two senators, while the number of representatives de- 
pends on the size of the population. The electors meet in their several 
states on the same date and send their sealed votes for president and 
vice president to the president of the United States Senate. Thus the 
founders of the nation hoped a good and able president, above party 
interests, would be chosen by a few of the best men in each state. 

Their plan has turned out differently. The president is really a 
party leader, elected the day the people vote for the electors in their 
state. Each party in a state names an entire list of state electors, all 
of whom are pledged to vote for the party candidate. Each voter usu- 
ally votes the entire list of his party. The result is that the strongest 
party in the state wins all the electoral votes. Thus the election of 
the president becomes virtually a popular one by states, and the strug- 
gle concentrates itself in the doubtful states where the parties are 
almost equally divided. 

The Threatened Railroad Strike. A railroad strike that would 
have paralyzed the entire nation, all but cut off its food supply, brought 
a cataclysm to business, thrown millions out of employment, was barely 
averted on September second. 

The four railroad brotherhoods, representing 225 railroads and 
400,000 men on freight train service, passed a 94 per cent strike vote, 
to force from the railway managers a basic eight-hour working day 
(that is, eight hours as a standard for time and wages). The railway 
managers, believing the demand a stratagem to obtain higher wages 
rather than shorter hours, asserting the cost would be $100,000,000 a 
year, and that only 18 per cent of their employees (and these the high- 
est paid ones) were involved, refused, but finally offered to arbitrate. 
The men refused to arbitrate on the ground that arbitration is likely 
to be prejudiced, often unscientific, and not successful as to results. 
The President then called the representatives of both sides to Washing- 
ton. While trying unsuccessfully to make them agree, a strike call 
was issued for Labor Day. The President immediately appealed in 
person to a joint session of both Houses of Congress urging legislation 
to avert the strike and make its recurrence impossible. In two days, 
on the strength of the clause in the Constitution that gives Congress 
absolute power to regulate interstate commerce, it passed, under duress, 
a law establishing an eight-hour day, at present ten-hour wages, for 
all employees on interstate railways, to become effective January 1, 
1917, and creating a commission to investigate the cost of this plan 
to the railways. The strike was called off, the President signed the 
bill, and the railroad managers accepted under protest, promising liti- 
gation to test the constitutionality of the law. 



